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He therefore breaks to pieces the hard clay envelopes in the
king's presence, and reads aloud to him letters from all over
the kingdom. The king quickly dictates his replies. The
flood has obstructed the Euphrates between Ur and Larsa,
and of course a long string of boats have been tied up and
are waiting. The king's reply orders the governor of Larsa
to clear the channel at the earliest moment and make it
navigable again, . . .

' The calendar has slipped forward a whole month in advance
of the proper season, and the king sends out a circular letter
to all the governors, saying, " Since the year hath a deficiency,
let the month which is now beginning, be registered as a
second month of Elul". But he warns the governors that all
taxes otherwise falling due within the next month are not
to be deferred by this insertion. Delinquent tax-gatherers are
firmly reminded of their obligations and called upon to settle
without delay. Prompt punishment of an official guilty of
bribery is authorized, and we can see the king's face darken
as he dictates the order for the arrest of three officials of the
palace gate who had fallen under his displeasure. More than
once the governor of Larsa is sharply reminded of the king's
orders, and bidden to see that they are carried out at once. .. .

* The chief of the temple bakers finds that royal orders to
look after a religious feast at Ur will call him away from
the capital city just at the time when he has an important
law-suit coming on. He easily obtains an order from the king
postponing the law-suit. The king's interest in the religious
feast is here as much concerned as his sense of justice, for
many of the letters which he dictates have to do with temple
property and temple administration, in which he constantly
shows his interest.'

During Hammurabi's time there was a tremendous spread
in the use of cuneiform writing, and the Semitic Akkadian
language which the Babylonians used came to be the normal
medium for commercial agreements and communications all
over the Middle East. Payments were made in silver by
weight. Coins were not yet used, but, when making a small
purchase, a man would break off the correct quantity from a
, coil of thick silver wire which he carried with him to serve
as small change. Gold was already fifteen times the value of
silver. Hammurabi was long to be remembered in countries